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No, LXXIII. 



OCTOBER, 1831. 



Art. I. — American Poets. 

The American Common-Place Book of Poetry, with Occa" 
sional Notes. By George B. Cheever. Boston. 1831. 

The public are much indebted to Mr. Cheever for this well- 
chosen selection from the fresh and fragrant products of our 
native Parnassus. It is made in general with great taste, and 
a strict regard to the higher moral considerations that are 
sometimes overlooked in similar publications. Many of the 
poems contained in the volume are directly devotional, and all 
are of a nature to encourage the best and purest sentiments 
Such is the general correctness of feeling in this particular 
among our writers, that this object has been effected without 
the sacrifice, as far as we are aware, of a single work of ac- 
knowledged merit. Mr. Cheever has enriched the collection 
with occasional commentaries, of which we shall give some 
specimens, and of which the character is such, as to make us 
regret that they are not more full and frequent. 

We have sometimes been called of late, to lament over the 
decline of poetry, and as far as the mother country, and Eu- 
rope in general are concerned, the contemporary harvest does 
appear to be somewhat less abundant than that, which re- 
warded the labors of the last generation. Mrs. Hemans and 
Miss Jevvsbury, with all their merit, which we arc not disposed 
to contest, will ne\'er rival the fame of Scott, Campbell, or 
Rogers. The ' Undying One' will, we fear, undergo the 
common lot long before Childe Harold. Dr. Bowring, who 
has so liberally translated others, will but too probably never 
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be translated himself; and the Gothic lyre of Mr. Alaric Attila 
Watts, affords no sufficient substitute for the exquisite, though 
too luxurious harpings of Anacreon Moore. But however the 
case may be in Europe, we should suppose, to judge from the 
contents of the present volume, that in this country, a new 
spring had come over the enchanted gardens of Poesy. We 
are here presented with selections from the works of not less 
than forty or fifty native writers ;— selections almost uniformly 
of great merit, and in numerous instances of the very first 
order of excellence. These writers are generally young 
men. The productions with which they have thus far favored 
us, are the early blossoms of genius, glittering with the dewy 
freshness which belongs to life's morning, but rather to be 
looked upon as the bright promise of rich fruits to come, than 
as fair specimens of what their authors will finally be able to 
accomplish. We doubt whether the works of the race of 
poets, who are now in England taking the place of the vete- 
rans of the last generation, — though perhaps more voluminous, 
— would furnish altogether a finer anthology. Such in fact, 
is the natural course of things. The spirit of Poetry can 
never disappear from the world. It is one of the essential 
elements of our nature, and must continue to live and flourish 
in immortal youth, so long as man preserves his present con- 
stitution. But it does not always exhibit itself with the same 
power and beauty in the same countries. When Poetry de- 
clines in one quarter, it begins to flourish in another. The 
echos of the Delphic woods, — the original seat and birth-place 
of the Classic Muse, — have been languishing for two thousand 
years in silence ; while those of our own mountains, which, 
for aught we know to the contrary, were mute for as long a 
period, are now replying to strains that are no longer heard in 
all their former freshness on the bleak romantic hills of the 
mother country. Nor is it true, as some suppose, that the 
great demand in this country for practical talent, will prevent 
us from excelling in letters. The Genius of Poetry, as she 
takes her wayward and capricious course from region to re- 
gion, forgets not to visit the abodes of active life. Politics, — 
commerce and manufactures, — the bustle of business, — the din 
of crowded cities, — the clang of the forge and the ship-yard, — 
the angry contests of the bar and the senate, present no obsta- 
cles to the successful cultivation of the elegant arts. The 
Muses are not a set of sentimental fine ladies who are fright- 
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ened at the free and open face of real life. Real life, on the 
contrary, is the element in which they live and move, and 
have their being. The same general causes which inspire 
the body politic with health and vigor, and give activity to 
every department of moral and professional labor, develope in 
proportional fulness the finer germs of feeling in all their va- 
rious and delightful exhibitions. Whatever in fact assumes 
the name of eloquence, poetry, literature, and is not the in- 
stinctive spontaneous expression of feelings awakened by the 
real action and passion of life, is mere imitation, — a cold 
mockery of the true thing, — a hot-house plant not worth the 
trouble of raising. Compare, for example, the orations of 
Chatham, Burke, or Ames, with the panegyric of Isocrates, or 
the declamations of Quintilian. The most brilliant exhibitions 
of literary talent have accordingly always coincided in place 
and time, with a great display of political and professional ac- 
tivity. Such was the case in Greece, ancient and modern 
Italy, France and England ; such from present appearances is 
likely to be the case in this country. 

It was not, however, our purpose in noticing the work be- 
fore us, to write a dissertation on the Progress of Poesy, but 
rather to enrich our sober pages with some of the choice spe- 
cimens which Mr. Cheever has collected, and to hold some 
colloquy with him on the absolute and comparative merits of 
their respective authors. 

Bryant has been, by a pretty general consent of the lovers 
of poetry, crowned with our republican laurel. Mr. Cheever, 
though one of his warm admirers, is disposed to concede the 
first place to Dana. We are not sure, much as we value his 
taste and judgment, and highly as we think of Mr. Dana's 
talents, that we shall be able to agree with him in this decision. 
But his remarks on the question are so beautifully written, and 
so fair and favorable to both the parties, that we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting them. 

We are disposed to rank Mr. Dana at the head of all the 
American poets, not excepting Bryant ; and we think this is the 
judgment which posterity will pass upon his writings. Not be- 
cause he is superior to all others in the elegance of his language, 
and in the polished beauty and finish of his compositions ; in 
these respects, Bryant has, in this country, no equal ; and Mr. 
Dana is often careless in the dress of his thoughts. Not because, 
in the same kind and class of composition to which Bryant has 
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principally confined his genius, he would be superior, or even 
equal to this delightful writer ; for the genius and style of Bryant 
are peculiarly suited to the accurate and exquisite description 
of what is beautiful in nature ; and, what is more, he unites with 
this power the spirit of gentle human feeling, and sometimes a 
rich, grand, and solemn philosophy ; it will be long ere any one 
breathes forth the soul of poetry in a finer strain than that to the 
evening wind ; and Coleridge himself could hardly have writ- 
ten a nobler Thanatopsis. But Mr. Dana has attempted and 
proved successful in a higher and more difficult range of poetry ; 
he exhibits loftier powers, and his compositions agitate the soul 
with a deeper emotion. His language, without being so beauti- 
ful and finished, is yet more vivid, concise, and alive and in- 
formed with meaning. His descriptions of natural objects may 
not pass before the mind with such sweet harmony, but they 
often present in a single line, a whole picture before the imagina- 
tion, with a vividness and power of compression which are aston- 
ishing. For instance ; 

'But when the light winds lie at rest, 

And, on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 

Sits swinging silently.' 

And again ; 

' The ship works hard ; the seas run high ; 

Their white tops,flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, straining eye, 

A wild and shifting light.' 

Again, as a more general instance, and a more sublime one ; 
speaking of the prospect of immortality : — 

' 'Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
'Tis floating 'midst day's setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step, 
Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears : 
Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen living hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee.' — 

In these repects, — in the power of giving in one word, as it 
were, a whole picture, — in his admirable skill in the perspective, 
— and in the faculty of chaining down the vast and the infinite to 
the mind's observation, — he reminds us both of Collins and of 
Milton. We have not space here, to illustrate the resemblance 
by instances which would show our meaning, and his merits, 
better than a whole chapter of criticism. 
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But, above all, we admire Mr. Dana, more than any other 
American poet, because he has aimed not merely to please the 
imagination, but to rouse up the sou] to a solemn consideration of 
its future destinies. We admire him, because his poetry is full of 
benevolent, affectionate, domestic feeling ; but, more than this, 
because it is full of religious feeling. The fountain which gushes 
here has mingled with the ' well of water springing up to ever- 
lasting life.' The aspirations breathed forth in this poetry are 
humble, earnest desires after that holiness, ' without which no 
man shall see God.' It speaks of a better land of rest, ' but 
bids us turn to God, and seek our rest in Him.' 

We agree with Mr. Cheever in the opinion, that Religion is 
the highest theme for poetry, and that a writer who treats it in 
the best manner, must be regarded as taking precedence of the 
most successful laborers upon any inferior topic. But without 
undervaluing the poetry of Mr. Dana, of which we think 
highly, we are not sure that he is entitled to claim the decided 
superiority, which might under other circumstances, result 
from his choice of subjects. We doubt in the first place, 
whether he has correctly conceived the form in which reli- 
gion is employed to the greatest advantage as a theme for 
poetry. He seems to aim at an exposition of religious doc- 
trine, and not unfrequently makes use of what may be called 
technical language. In this respect his manner is the same 
with that of Young. But the proper purpose of all poetry is 
to awaken and express feeling, and of all religious poetry to 
awaken and express devotional feeling. An exposition of 
doctrine, however important and however elegantly dressed in 
the garb of verse, is not poetry ; and a poem that awakens 
devotional feeling is essentially religious, however destitute of 
any tincture of dogmatical divinity. Thus the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, and Mr. Bryant's Thanatopsis realise 
the idea of a devotional poem more exactly than the Night 
Thoughts, or Mr. Dana's Life of God in the Soul of Man. 
We may add, that in all that belongs to the technical part of 
poetry, Mr. Bryant is much the more skilful artist of the two. 
Dana is always harsh, and at times incorrect, as for instance 
in the following couplet : 

Our sins our nobler faculties debase, 
And make the earth a spiritual waste, 
Unto the soul's dimmed eye. 
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We are not sure that he is always free from affectation. In 
his Buccaneer he seems to have imitated some of the worst 
efforts of the worst of all models, Wordsworth. Bryant on 
the other hand, is always correct, easy, flowing and eloquent, 
and at the same time spirited and vigorous in his versification. 
His imagery is the true and lively expression of nature not 
transmitted through the pages of a thousand preceding writers, 
till it has become no better than a mere conventional jargon ; 
but taken fresh at first hand from the breathing face of the 
divine original. His tone of thinking is pure, elevated, kind, 
generous, and religious, without the least tinge of gloom on 
the one hand, or looseness of principle on the other. It would 
be difficult, in fact, to find in the whole compass of poetry an 
equal amount by any writer combining so much merit with so 
entire an absence of faults of any kind whether in style or 
substance. Mr. Bryant does not aim at the ' highest heaven 
of invention,' — the exhibition of heroic characters in epic or 
dramatic action, — which has immortalized the genius of a 
few gifted spirits. In his lyric pieces he uniformly deals with 
the gentle affections, rather than the wild and stormy passions 
that sometimes convulse the moral world. His walk is there- 
fore, technically, not the very highest ; but in what he attempts 
he succeeds to perfection, and his style is one which recom- 
mends itself perhaps to a larger circle of readers than almost 
any other. His Thanatopsis, which has been more frequently 
noticed and quoted than any of his works, though one of the 
best, is not decidedly superior to many others. The follow- 
ing poem is copied by Mr. Cheever from the Talisman, with a 
note, which proves that though disposed to give a preference 
to another, he yet renders ample justice to the genius of 
this charming writer. 

The Talisman has contained some very beautiful poetry, each 
year of its publication ; but this, — we had almost said it is the 
sweetest thing in the language. Not in any one of the Souvenirs, 
either English or American, has there ever appeared a page of 
such pure, deep, finished poetry. It has all the characteristics 
of Bryant's style, — his chaste elegance, both in thought and ex- 
pression, — ornament enough, but not in profusion or display, — 
imagery that is natural, appropriate, and, in this instance, pecu- 
liarly soothing, — select and melodious language, — harmony in 
the flow of the stanza, — gentleness of feeling, and richness of 
philosophy. 
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TO THE EVENING WIND. 

Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 

That cool'st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 

Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 

Nor I alone — a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to near thy grateful sound, 

Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth. ! 

Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And 'twixt the o'ershadowing branches and the grass. 

The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 

And they who stand about the sick man's bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

Go — but the circle of eternal change, 

That is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 

Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 

Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 

The Damsel of Peru is a lively and elegant specimen of the 
power of Mr. Bryant in narrative poetry, which he has less 
frequently essayed. It appeared, we believe, in the first in- 
stance, in the Atlantic Magazine. 
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THE DAMSEL OF PERU. 

Where olive leaves were twinkling in every wind that blew, 
There sat, beneath the pleasant shade, a damsel of Peru: 
Betwixt the slender boughs, as they opened to the air, 
Came glimpses of her snowy arm and of her glossy hair; 
And sweetly rang her silver voice amid that shady nook, 
As from the shrubbery glen is heard the sound of hidden brook. 

'Tis a song of love and valor, in the noble Spanish tongue, 
That onee upon the sunny plains of Old Castile was sung, 
When, from their mountain holds, on the Moorish rout below, 
Had rushed the Christians like a flood, and swept away the foe. 
Awhile the melody is still, and then breaks forth anew 
A wilder rhyme, a livelier note, of freedom and Peru. 

For she has bound the sword to a youthful lover's side, 
And sent him to the war, the day she should have beeii his bride, 
And bade him bear a faithful heart to battle for the right, 
And held the fountains of her eyes till he was out of sight. 
Since the parting kiss was given, six weary months are fled, 
And yet the foe is in the land, and blood must yet be shed. 

A white hand parts the branches, a lovely face looks forth, 

And bright dark eyes gaze steadfastly and sadly toward the north ; 

Thou lookest in vain, sweet maiden ; the sharpest sight would fail 

To spy a sign of human life abroad in all the vale ; 

For the noon is coming on, and the sunbeams fiercely beat, 

And the silent hills and forest tops seem reeling in the heat. 

That white hand is withdrawn, that fair, sad face is gone ; 
But the music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on, — 
Not, as of late, with cheerful tones, but mournfully and low,— • 
A ballad of a tender maid heart-broken long ago, 
Of him who died in battle, the youthful and the brave, 
And her who died of sorrow upon his early grave. 

But see, along that rugged path, a fiery horseman ride ; 
See the torn plume, the tarnished belt, the sabre at his side ; 
His spurs are in his horse's sides, his hand casts loose the rein ; 
There 's sweat upon the streaming flank, and foam upon the mane ; 
He speeds toward that olive bower, along the shaded hill : 
God shield the hapless maiden there, if he should mean her ill. 

And suddenly the song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 
A shriek sent up amid the shade — a shriek — but not of fear; 
For tender accents follow, and tenderer pauses speak 
The overflow of gladness when words are all too weak: 
' I lay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free, 
And I am come to dwell beside the olive grove with thee.' 

Daybreak is one of the best specimens in this volume of 

the poetry of Dana. 
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DAYBREAK. 



" The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, whose window opened towards the sun- 
rising ; the name of the chamber was Peace ; where he slept till break of day, and then he 
awoke and sang." Tke Pilgrim's Progress. 

Now, brighter than the host, that, all night long, 
In fiery armor, up the heavens high 
Stood watch, thou com'st to wait the morning's song, 
Thou com'st to tell me day again is nigh. 
Star of the dawning, cheerful is thine eye ; 
And yet in the broad day it must grow dim. 
Thou seem'st to look on me as asking why 
My mourning eyes with silent tears do swim ; 
Thou bid'st me turn to God, and seek my rest in Him. 

' Canst thou grow sad,' thou say'st, ' as earth grows bright ? 
And sigh, when little birds begin discourse 
In quick, low voices, e'er the streaming light 
Pours on their nests, as sprung from day's fresh source ? 
With creatures innocent thou must, perforce, 
A sharer be, if that thine heart be pure. 
And holy hour like this, save sharp remorse, 
Of ills and pains of life must be the cure, 
And breathe in kindred calm, and teach thee to endure.' 

I feel its calm. But there 's a sombrous hue 
Along that eastern cloud of deep, dull red ; 
Nor glitters yet the cold and heavy dew ; 
And all the woods and hill-tops stand outspread 
With dusky lights, which warmth nor comfort shed. 
Still, — save the bird that scarcely lifts its song, — 
The vast world seems the tomb of all the dead ; — 
The silent city emptied of its throng, 
And ended, all alike, grief, mirth, love, hate, and wrong. 

But wrong, and hate, and love, and grief, and mirth 
Will quicken soon ; and hard, hot toil and strife, 
With headlong purpose, shake this sleeping earth 
With discord strange, and all that man calls life. 
With thousand scattered beauties nature's rife ; 
And airs, and woods, and streams, breathe harmonies : — 
Man weds not thes ', but taketh art to wife ; 
Nor binds his heart with soft and kindly ties : 
He, feverish, blinded, lives, and, feverish, sated, dies. 

And 'tis because man useth so amiss 
Her dearest blessings, Nature seemeth sad ; 
Else why should she, in such fresh hour as this, 
Not lift the veil, in revelation glad, 
Prom her fair face ? — It is that man is mad ! 
Then chide me not, clear star, that I repine, 
When Nature grieves ; nor deem this heart is bad. 
Thou look'st towards earth ; but yet the heavens are thine ; 
While I to earth am bound : — When will the heavens be mine ? 
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If man would but his finer nature learn, 
And not in life fantastic lose the sense 
Of simpler things ; could Nature's features stern 
Teach him be thoughtful ; then, with soul intense, 
I should not yearn for God to take me hence, 
But bear my lot, albeit in spirit bowed, 
Remembering, numbly, why it is, and whence : 
But when I see cold man of reason proud, 
My solitude is sad ; — I'm lonely in the crowd. 

But not for this alone, the silent tear 
Steals to mine eyes, while looking on the morn, 
Nor for this solemn hour: — fresh life is near, — 
But all my jovs ! — they died when newly born. 
Thousands will wake to joy ; while I, forlorn, 
And like the stricken deer, with sickly eye, 
Shall see them pass. Breathe calm, — my spirit's torn; 
Ye holy thoughts, lift up my soul on high ! — 
Ye hopes of things unseen, the far-off world bring nigh. 

And when I grieve, O, rather let it be 
That I, — whom nature taught to sit with her 
On her proud mountains, by her rolling sea, — 
Who, when the winds are up, with mighty stir 
Of woods and waters, feel the quickening spur 
To my strong spirit ; — who, as mine own child, 
Do love the flower, and in the ragged bur 
A beauty see, — that I this mother mild 
Should leave, and go with Care, and passions fierce and wild ! 

How suddenly that straight and glittering shaft 
Shot 'thwart the earth ! — in crown of living fire 
Up comes the day! — as if they conscious quaffed 
The sunny flood, hill, forest, city, spire 
Laugh in the wakening light. — Go, vain Desire ! 
The dusky lights have gone ; go thou thy way ! 
And pining Discontent, like them, expire ! 
Be called my chamber, Peace, when ends the day ; 
And let me with the dawn, like Pilgrim, sing and pray ! 

PercivaPs range is bolder and higher than that of Bryant. 
He has a wonderful freedom and facility of versification, but 
he has less felicity and less finish. He deals more in the 
conventional common-places of poetry, and gives of course to 
his thoughts and images a much less distinct and vivid ex- 
pression than if he drew his materials directly from nature. 
His Genius Slumbering and Genius Waking are to us the 
most pleasing of his pieces in this volume. We copy the lat- 
ter, which will be found, we think, to exemplify the beauties 
and defects which we have just specified as belonging to his 
manner. May we venture, without offending the feelings of 
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the sensitive poet, to remind him that his own genius has of 
late been somewhat drowsy ? Why should he consume his 
splendid powers on ' French translation ?' 

GENIUS WAKING. 

Slumber's heavy chain hath bound thee ; — 

Where is now thy fire ? 
Feebler wings are gathering round thee ; — 

Shall they hover higher ? 
Can no power, no spell, recall thee 

Prom inglorious dreams ? 
O, could glory so appal thee, 

With his burning beams ! 

Thine was once the highest pinion 

In the midway air ; 
With a proud and sure dominion, 

Thou didst upward bear. 
Like the herald, winged with lightning, 

From the Olympian throne, 
Ever mounting, ever brightening, 

Thou wert there alone. 

Where the pillared props of heaven 

Glitter with eternal snows, 
Where no darkling clouds are driven, 

Where no fountain flows ; — 
Far above the rolling thunder, 

When the surging storm 
Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 

We beheld thy form. 

O, what rare and heavenly brightness 

Flowed around thy plumes, 
As a cascade's foamy whiteness 

Lights a cavern's glooms ! 
Wheeling through the shadowy ocean, 

Like a shape of light, 
With serene and placid motion, 

Thou wert dazzling bright. 

From that cloudless region stooping, 

Downward thou didst rush, 
Not with pinion faint and drooping, 

But the tempest's gush. 
Up again undaunted soaring, 

Thou didst pierce the cloud, 
When the warring winds were roaring 

Fearfully and loud. 
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Where is now that restless longing 

After higher things ? 
Come they not, like visions, thronging 

On their airy wings ? 
Why should not their glow enchant thee 

Upward to their Miss ? 
Surely danger cannot daunt thee 

From a heaven like this. 

But thou slumberest ; faint and quivering 

Hangs thy ruffled wing ; 
Like a dove in winter shivering, 

Or a feebler thing. 
Where is now thy might and motion, 

Thy imperial flight? 
Where is now thy heart's devotion ? 

Where thy spirit's light ? 

Hark ! his rustling plumage gathers 

Closer to his side, 
Close, as when the storm-bird weathers 

Ocean's hurrying tide. 
Now his nodding beak is steady, — 

Wide his burning eye, — 
Now his opening wings are ready, 

And his aim, — how high ! 

Now he curves his neck, and proudly 

Now is stretched for flight ; — 
Hark! his wings, — they thunder loudly, 

And their flash, — how bright ! 
Onward, — onward over mountains, 

Through the rock and storm, 
Now, like sunset over fountains, 

Flits his glancing form. 

Glorious bird, thy dream has left thee, — 

Thou hast reached thy heaven ; — 
Lingering slumber hath not reft thee 

Of the glory given. 
With a bold, a fearless pinion, 

On thy starry road, 
None, to fame's supreme dominion, 

Mightier ever trode. 

Halleck is a favorite with us, although we do not rate him 
comparatively quite so high as some are inclined to do. He 
has less originality than Bryant, and less freedom and boldness 
than Percival, but combines much grace and sweetness with 
no inconsiderable power. He excels alike in the serious and 
the comic style; but is sometimes rather unfortunate in his 
attempts to combine the two in the same work. The following 
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poem, for example, is in the main very pleasing ; and it is 
really lamentable that the general effect should be marred by 
the tasteless and unmeaning mockery of the lines in Italics, 
which we earnestly exhort the author to expunge and supply 
with others better suited to the subject, in the next edition. 
Fanny, by which he was first known, is a well-executed, but 
easy and worthless imitation of the Beppo and Don Juan style. 
Marco Bozzaris is admired by some, but does not strike 
us as one of the best of the author's works. The elegy on 
Burns is much finer, and is altogether a very superior poem. 
We would gladly extract it entire, but must confine ourselves 
for the present to 

SENTIMENTAL MUSIC. 

Young thoughts have music in them, love, 

And happiness their theme ; 
And music wanders in the wind 

That lulls a morning dream. 
And there are angel voices heard, 

In childhood's frolic hours, 
When life is but an April day, 

Of sunshine and of flowers. 

There's music in the forest leaves 

When summer winds are there, 
And in the laugh of forest girls 

That braid their sunny hair. 
The first wild bird that drinks the dew 

From violets of the spring, 
Has music in his song, and in 

The fluttering of his wing. 

There's music in the dash of waves, 

When the swift bark cleaves their foam ; 
There's music heard upon her deck, — 

The mariner's song of home, — 
When moon and star-beams, smiling, meet, 

At midnight, on the sea ; 
And there is music once a week 

In Scudder's balcony. 

But the music of young thoughts too soon 

Is faint, and dies away, 
And from our morning dreams we wake 

To curse the coming day. 
And childhood's frolic hours are brief, 

And oft, in after years, 
Their memory comes to chill the heart, 

And dim the eye with tears. 
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To-day the forest leaves are green ; 

They'll wither on the morrow, 
And the maiden's laugh be changed, ere long, 

To the widow's wail of sorrow. 
Come with the winter snows, and ask 

Where are the forest birds ; 
The answer is a silent one, 

More eloquent than words. 

The moonlight music of the waves 

In storms is heard no more, 
When the livid lightning mocks the wreck 

At midnight on the shore ; 
And the mariner's song of home has ceased, — 

His corse is on the sea ; 
And mxisic ceases, token it rains, 

In Scudder's balcony. 

Mr. Willis, of whom we see a good deal in this volume, is a 
young poet of great promise. The works which he produced 
while at college, were wrilten in an excellent spirit, and were 
among the most remarkable of that class that have ever ap- 
peared. At that time he drew his inspiration from 

• Siloa's brook that flowed 



Fast by the oracle of God. 

In his subsequent effusions, he seems to have looked to a 
different quarter as the ' right academy ;' and without meaning 
any disparagement to his taste, we must venture to tell him 
that he has not gained by the exchange. We are happy to 
remark in some of his late pieces a disposition to return to his 
former style. Mr. Willis has by some been accused of affec- 
tation, — perhaps not entirely without justice ; but in youth a 
little affectation, though it were better avoided, is not an unpar- 
donable nor an incurable sin. He has, we think, within him 
the materials of a great poet, and as he has made letters his 
profession, we trust that he will so cultivate and discipline his 
powers as to enable him to do himself and the country justice. 
He is evidently a favorite with Mr. Cheever, who appears to 
consider his Spring as the most finished of his poems. We 
copy it with the accompanying annotation. 

This is a beautiful piece of poetry, — more exquisitely finished 
than any of Mr. Willis's poetry which we have seen. Even a 
prejudiced mind (and there seem to be many such) cannot but 
admire it. 
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The Spring is here, — the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight ringers full of leaves and flowers ; 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours, — 

A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 

Restless to soar above these perishing things. 

We pass out from the city's feverish hum, 

To find refreshment in the silent woods ; 
And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 

Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods, 
Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, 
To teach the indolent heart it still must feel. 

Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet, 
The turning to the light of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper as their edges meet, — 
Strange, — that they fill not, with their tranquil tone, 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone ! 

There's no contentment, in a world like this, 

Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 
We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 

That through the cloud-rifts radiantly stream ; 
Bird-like, the prisoned soul mil lift its eye 
And sing — till it is hooded from the sky. 

The following lines are as happy in the expression as they 
are correct in their moral tendency. 

'look not upon the wine when it is red.' 

Look not upon the wine when it 

Is red within the cup ! 
Stay not for Pleasure when she fills 

Her tempting beaker up ! 
Though clear its depths, and rich its glow, 
A spell of madness lurks below. 

They say 'tis pleasant on the lip, 

And merry on the brain : 
They say it stirs the sluggish blood, 

And dulls the tooth of pain. 
Ay — but within its glowing deeps 
A stinging serpent, unseen, sleeps. 

Its rosy lights will turn to fire, 

Its coolness change to thirst ; 
And, by its mirth, within the brain 

A sleepless worm is nursed. 
There's not a bubble at the brim 
That does not carry food for him. 
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Then dash the brimming cup aside, 

And spill its purple wine : 
Take not its madness to thy lip, — 

Let not its curse he thine. 
'Tis red and rich, — but grief and wo 
Are hid those rosy depths below. 

Hagar in the Wilderness is a good specimen of the author's 
better manner. The subject is one of the finest in the sacred 
volume, and has been often treated on canvass by the great 
painters of the age of Leo X. It was attempted unsuccess- 
fully by Madame de Stael in the dramatic form, but in the hands 
of a master would furnish excellent materials for tragedy. 

HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The morning broke. Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange beauty. Earth received again 
Its garment of a thousand dies ; and leaves, 
And delicate blossoms, and the painted flowers, 
And every thing that bendeth to the dew, 
And stirreth with the daylight, lifted up 
Its beauty to the breath of that sweet morn. 

All things are dark to sorrow ; and the light, 
And loveliness, and fragrant air were sad 
To the dejected Hagar. The moist earth 
Was pouring odours from its spicy pores, 
And the young birds were caroling as life 
Were a new thing to them ; but, oh ! it came 
Upon her heart like discord, and she felt 
How cruelly it tries a broken heart 
To see a mirth in any thing it loves. 
She stood at Abraham's tent Her lips were pressed 
Till the blood left them ; and the wandering veins 
Of her transparent forehead were swelled out, 
As if her pride would burst them. Her dark eye 
Was clear and tearless, and the light of heaven, 
Which made its language legible, shot back 
Prom her long lashes, as it had been flame. 
Her noble boy stood by her, with his hand 
Clasped in her own, and his round, delicate feet, 
Scarce trained to balance on the tented floor, 
Sandaled for journeying. He had looked up 
Into his mother's face until he caught 
The spirit there, and his young heart was swelling 
Beneath his snowy bosom, and his .form 
Straightened up proudly in his tiny wrath, 
As if his light proportions would have swelled, 
Had they but matched his spirit, to the man. 
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Why bends the patriarch as he cometh now 
Upon his staff so wearily? His beard 
Is low upon his breast, and his high brow, 
So written with the converse of his God, 
Beareth the swollen vein of agony. 
His lip is quivering, and his wonted step 
Of vigor is not there; and, though the morn 
Ts passing fair and beautiful, he brealhes 
Its freshness as it were a pestilence. 
Oh ! man may bear with suffering : his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 
Of pain that wrings mortality ; but tear 
One cord affection clings to, part one tie 
That binds him to a woman's delicate love, 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed. 

He gave to her the water and the bread, 
But spoke no word, and trusted not himself 
To look upon her face, but laid his hand 
In silent blessing on the fair-haired boy, 
And left her to her lot of loneliness. 

Should Hagar weep ? May slighted woman turn, 
And, as a vine the oak hath shaken off, 
Bend lightly to her tendencies again ? 
O no ! by ail her loveliness, by all - 
That makes life poetry and beauty, no! 
Make her a slave ; steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies ; let the last star 
Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain ; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 
That makes her cup a bitterness, — yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 
An emblem of devotedness like hers. 
But, oh ! estrange her once, it boots not how, 
By wrong or silence, any thing that tells 
A change has come upon your tenderness, — 
And there is not a high thing out of heaven 
Her pride o'ermastereth not. 

She went her way with a strong step and slow ; 
Her pressed lip arched, and her clear eye undimmed, 
As it had been a diamond, and her form 
Borne proudly up, as if her heart breathed through. 
Her child kept on in silence, though she pressed 
His hand till it was pained ; for he had caught, 
As I have said, her spirit, and the seed 
Of a stern nation had been breathed upon. 

The morning past, and Asia's sun rode up 
In the clear heaven, and every beam was heat. 
The cattle of the hills were in the shade, 
vol. xxxiri. — no. 73. 40 
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And the bright plumage of the Orient lay 

On beating bosoms in her spicy trees. 

It was an hour of rest; but Hagar found 

No shelter in the wilderness, and on 

She kept her weary way, until the boy 

Hung down his head, and opened his parched lips 

For water ; but she could not give it him. 

She laid him down beneath the sultry sky, — 

For it was better than the close, hot breath 

Of the thick pines, — and tried to comfort him ; 

But he was sore athirst, and his blue eyes 

Were dim and bloodshot, and he could not know 

Why God denied him water in the wild. 

She sat a little longer, and he grew 

Ghastly and faint, as if he would have died. 

It was too much for her. She lifted him, 

And bore him farther on, and laid his head 

Beneath the shadow of a desert shrub ; 

And, shrouding up her face, she went away, 

And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 

Till he should die ; and, watching him, she mourned : — 

' God stay thee in thine agony, my boy ; 
I cannot see thee die ; I cannot Brook 

Upon thy brow to look, 
And see death settle on my cradle joy. 
How have I drunk the light of thy blue eye ! 

And could I see thee die ? 

'I did not dream of this when thou wast straying, 
Like an unbound gazelle among the flowers 

Or wearing rosy hours, 
By the rich gush of water-sources playing, 
Then sinking weary to thy smiling sleep, 

So beautiful and deep. 

' Oh no ! and when I watched by thee the while, 
And saw thy bright lip curling in thy dream, 

And thought of the dark stream 
In my own land of Egypt, the deep Nile, 
How prayed I that my father's land might be 

An heritage for thee ! 

' And now the grave for its cold breast hath won thee, 
And thy white, delicate limbs the earth will press ; 

And oh ! my last caress 
Must feel thee cold, for a chill hand is on thee. 
How can I leave my boy, so pillowed there 

Upon his clustering hair !' 

She stood beside the well her God had given 
To gush in that deep wilderness, and bathed 
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The forehead of her child until he laughed 
In his reviving happiness, and lisped 
His infant thought of gladness at the sight 
Of the cool plashing of his mother's hand. 

Mr. Cheever quotes a good deal from Wilcox, a deceased 
poet, on whose works he appears, not without reason, to set a 
high value. One of the poems is accompanied with the fol- 
lowing notice of his character. 

He was a true poet, and deeply interesting in his character, 
both as a man and a Christian. He resembled Cowper in many 
respects ; — in the gentleness and tenderness of his sensibilities, — 
in the modest and retiring disposition of his mind, — in its fine 
culture, and its original poetical cast, — and not a little in the 
character of his poetry. It has been said with truth, that if he 
had given himself to poetry as his chief occupation, he might 
have been the Cowper of New England. We pretend not to 
place his unfinished and broken compositions on a level with the 
works of the author of the Task ; but they possess much of his 
spirit, and, at the same time, are original. Like Cowper, 'he 
left the ambitious and luxuriant subjects of fiction and passion, 
for those of real life and simple nature, and for the developement 
of his own earnest feelings, in behalf of moral and religious truth.' 
Amid the throng of imitators, whose names have crowded the 
pages of the annuals and magazines, his is never to be seen ; 
and the merits of his poetry are almost unknown to those who 
regulate the criticisms of the public journals. But it is both a 
proof anjl a consequence of his original powers and his elevated 
feelings, that, instead of devoting his mind to the composition of 
short, artificial pieces for the public eye, he started at once upon 
a wide and noble subject, with the outline in his mind of a mag- 
nificent moral poem. The history, the scenery, and the public 
and domestic manners in this country, afforded scope for the 
composition of another Task, which, if the powers of the writer 
were equal to his subject, would be more for America, and the 
religious world, than even Covvper's was for England and his 
fellow men. Mr. Wilcox did not live to execute his design ; but 
the fragments he has left us are so rich in a vein of unaffected 
poetry and piety, that they make us sorrowful for what we have 
lost, and indignant that his merits are so little known and appre- 
ciated beyond a small circle of affectionate Christian friends. 

The following piece is a good specimen of the manner of 
Wilcox. The description of Andover in the accompanying 
note of Mr. Cheever, though prose in form, is substantially the 
finer poem of the two. 
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SUNSET IN SEPTEMBER. 

The sun now rests upon the mountain tops, — 
Begins to sink behind, — is half concealed, — 
And now is gone ; the last faint twinkling beam 
Is cut in twain by the sharp rising ridge. 
Sweet to the pensive is departing day ; 
When only one small cloud, so still and thin, 
So thoroughly imbued with amber light, 
And so transparent, that it seems a spot 
Of brighter sky, beyond the farthest mount, 
Hangs o'er the hidden orb ; or where a few 
Long, narrow stripes of denser, darker grain, 
At each end sharpened to a needle's point, 
With golden borders, sometimes straight and smooth, 
And sometimes crinkling like the lightning stream, 
A half hour's space above the mountain lie ; 
Or when the whole consolidated mass, 
That only threatened rain, is broken up 
Into a thousand parts, and yet is one, 
One as the ocean broken into waves ; 
A nd all its spongy parts, imbibing deep 
The moist effulgence, seem like fleeces dyed 
Deep scarlet, saffron light, or crimson dark, 
As they are thick or thin, or near or more remote, 
All fading soon as lower sinks the sun, 
Till twilight end. But now another scene, 
To me most beautiful of all, appears: 
The sky, without the shadow of a cloud, 
Throughout the west, is kindled to a glow 
So bright and broad, it glares upon the eye, 
Not dazzling, but dilating with calm force 
Its power of vision to admit the whole. 
Below, 'tis all of richest orange dye, 
Midway the blushing of the mellow peach 
Paints not, but tinges the etherial deep ; 
And here in this most lovely region, shines, 
With added loveliness, the evening-star. 
Above, the fainter purple slowly fades, 
Till changed into the azure of mid-heaven. 

Above the level ridge, o'er which the sun 
Descended, in a single row arranged, 
As if thus planted by the hand of art, 
Majestic pines shoot up into the sky, 
And in its fluid gold seem half dissolved. 
Upon a nearer peak, a cluster stands 
With shafts erect, and tops converged to one, 
A stately colonnade with verdant roof; 
Upon a nearer still, a single tree, 
With shapely form, looks beautiful alone ; 
While, farther northward, through a narrow pass 
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Scooped in the hither range, a single mount 
Beyond the rest, of finer smoothness seems, 
And of a softer, more etherial blue, 
A pyramid of polished sapphire built. 

But now the twilight mingles into one 
The various mountains ; levels to a plain 
This nearer, lower landscape, dark with shade, 
Where every object to my sight presents 
Its shaded side ; while here upon these walls, 
And in that eastern wood, upon the trunks 
Under thick foliage, reflective shows 
Its yellow lustre. How distinct the line 
Of the horizon parting heaven and earth! 



Every person, who has witnessed the splendor of the sunset 
scenery in Andover, will recognise with delight the local as well 
as general truth and beauty of this description. There is not, 
perhaps, in New England, a spot where the sun goes down, of a 
clear summer's evening, amidst so much grandeur reflected over 
earth and sky. In the winter season, too, it is a most magnificent 
and impressive scene. The great extent of the landscape ; the 
situation of the hill, on the broad level summit of which stand the 
buildings of the Theological Institution ; the vast amphitheatre 
of luxuriant forest and field, which rises from its base, and swells 
away into the heavens ; the perfect outline of the horizon ; the 
noble range of blue mountains in the background, that seem to 
retire one beyond another almost to infinite distance ; together 
with the magnificent expanse of sky visible at once from the 
elevated spot, — these features constitute at all times a scene on 
which the lover of nature can never be weary with o-azino-. 
When the sun goes down, it is all in a blaze with his descending 
glory. The sunset is the most perfectly beautiful when an after- 
noon shower has just preceded it. The gorgeous clouds roll 
away like masses of amber. The sky, close to the horizon, is a 
sea of the richest purple. The setting sun shines through the 
mist, which rises from the wet forest and meadow, and makes 
the clustered foliage appear invested with a brilliant golden trans- 
parency. Nearer to the eye, the trees and shrubs are sparkling 
with fresh rain drops, and over the whole scene, the parting rays 
of sunlight linger with a yellow gleam, as if reluctant to pass 
entirely away. Then come the varying tints of twilight, ' fading, 
still fading,' till the stars are out in their beauty, and a cloudless 
night reigns, with its silence, shadows and repose. In the sum- 
mer, Andover combines almost every thing to charm and elevate 
the feelings of the student. In winter, the north-western blasts, 
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that sweep fresh from the snow-banks on the Grand Monadnock, 
make the invalid, at least, sigh for a more congenial climate. 

There are several beautiful pieces in this collection by Mr. 
Longfellow, Professor of Modern Languages and Literature 
at Bowdoin College, and one of the most promising scholars in 
the country. Mr. Cheever has the following remarks upon 
his poems. 

Most of Mr. Longfellow's poetry, — indeed, we believe nearly 
all that has been published, — appeared, during his college life, in 
the United States' Literary Gazette. It displays a very refined 
taste, and a very pure vein of poetical feeling. It possesses what 
has been a rare quality in the American poets, — simplicity of 
expression, without any attempt to startle the reader, or to pro- 
duce an effect by far-sought epithets. There is much sweetness 
in his imagery and language ; and sometimes he is hardly excelled 
by any one for the quiet accuracy exhibited in his pictures of 
natural objects. His poetry will not easily be forgotten ; some of 
it will be remembered with that of Dana and Bryant. 

The poem to which these remarks are attached as a note, 
exhibits a noble strain of religious thought, and a fine and 
delicate observation of nature, expressed with great felicity 
and elegance. 

EARTH, WITH HER THOUSAND VOICES, PRAISES GOD. 

When first, in ancient time, from Jubal's tongue, 
The tuneful anthem filled the morning air, 
To sacred hymnmgs and Elysian song 
His music-breathing shell the minstrel woke. 
Devotion breathed aloud from every chord ; — 
The voice of praise was heard in every tone, 
And prayer, and thanks to Him, the Eternal One, — 
To Him, that, with bright inspiration, touched 
The high and gifted lyre of heavenly song, 
And warmed the soul with new vitality. 
A stirring energy through nature breathed ; — 
The voice of adoration from her broke, 
Swelling aloud in every breeze, and heard 
Long in the sullen waterfall, — what time 
Soft Spring or hoary Autumn threw on earth 
Its bloom or blighting, — when the Summer smiled, 
Or Winter o'er the year's sepulchre mourned. 
The Deity was there ! — a nameless spirit 
Moved in the hearts of men to do him homage ; 
And when the Morning smiled, or Evening pale 
Hung weeping o'er the melancholy urn, 
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They came beneath the broad o'erarching trees, 

And in their tremulous shadow worshipped oft, 

Where the pale vine clung round their simple altars, 

And gray moss mantling hung. Above was heard 

The melody of winds, breathed out as the green trees 

Bowed to their quivering touch in living beauty, 

And birds sang forth their cheerful hymns. Below, 

The bright and widely-wandering rivulet 

Struggled and gushed amongst the tangled roots, 

That choked its reedy fountain, — and dark rocks, 

Worn smooth by the constant current. Even there 

The listless wave, that stole, with mellow voice, 

Where reeds grew rank upon the rushy brink, 

And to the wandering wind the green sedge bent, 

Sang a sweet song of fixed tranquillity. 

Men felt the heavenly influence ; and it stole 

Like balm into their hearts, till all was peace ; 

And even the air they breathed, — the light they saw, — 

Became religion ; — for the etherial spirit, 

That to soft music wakes the chords of feeling, 

And mellows every thing to beauty, moved 

With cheering energy within their breasts, 

And made all holy there, — for all was love. 

The morning stars, that sweetly sang together, — 

The moon, mat hung at night in the mid sky, — 

Dayspring, — and eventide, — and all the fair 

And beautiful forms ot nature had a voice 

Of eloquent worship. Ocean, with its tide, 

Swelling and deep, where low the infant storm 

Hung on his dun, dark cloud, and heavily beat 

The pulses of the sea, sent forth a voice 

Of awful adoration to the Spirit, 

That, wrapped in darkness, moved upon its face. 

And when the bow of evening arched the east 

Or, in the moonlight pale, the gentle wave 

Kissed, with a sweet embrace, the sea- worn beach, 

And the wild song of winds came o'er the waters, 

The mingled melody of wind and wave 

Touched like a heavenly anthem on the ear ; 

For it arose a tuneful hymn of worship. 

And have our heaits grown cold ? Are there on earth 

No pure reflections caught from heavenly love ? 

Have our mute lips no hymn, — our souls no song ? 

Let him, that, in the summer-day of youth, 

Keeps pure the holy fount of youthful feeling, 

And him, that, in the nightfall of his years, 

Lies down in his last sleep, and shuts in peace 

His weary eyes on life's short wayfaring, 

Praise Him that rules the destiny of man. 

The hymn at the consecration of Pulaski's banner, by the 
same writer, is exceedingly spirited and happy. 
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hymn of the moravian nuns at the consecration of 
pulaski's banner. 

The standard of Count Pulaski, the noble Polo, who fell in the attack upon Savannah, 
during the American Revolution, was of crimson silk, embroidered by the Moravian nuns of 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. 

When the dying flame of day- 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Par the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which, with prayer, 

Had been consecrated there ; 
And the nuns' sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle. 

Take thy banner. May it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave, 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, — 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, — 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

Take thy banner ; — and, beneath 
The war-cloud's encircling wreath, 
Guard it, — till our homes are free, — 
Guard it, — God will prosper thee ! 
In the dark and trying hour, 
In the breaking forth of power, 
In the rush of steeds and men, 
His right hand will shield thee then. 

Take thy banner. But when night 

Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him ; — by our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him, — he our love hath shared, 

Spare him, — as thou wouldst be spared ! 

Take thy banner ; — and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 
Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee. 

And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 
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Our readers will begin to think that we have given them 
poetry enough for once ; but we can assure them that there is 
much behind not inferior in merit to the best that we have 
quoted. The following exquisite lines are by the Rev. Mr. 
Peabody, of Springfield. 

TO WILLIAM. — WRITTEN BY A BEREAVED FATHER. 

It seems but yesterday, my love, thy little heart beat high ; 
And I had almost scorned the voice that told me thou must die. 
I saw thee move with active bound, with spirits wild and free, 
And infant grace and beauty gave their glorious charm to thee. 

Far on the sunny plains, I saw thy sparkling footsteps fly, 

Firm, light, and graceful, as the bird that cleaves the morning sky ; 

And often, as the playful breeze waved back thy shining hair, 

Thy cheek displayed the red rose tint that Health had painted there. 

And then, in all my thoughtlessness, I could not but rejoice, 
To hear upon the morning wind the music of thy voice, — 
Now echoing in the rapturous laugh, now sad almost to tears ; 
'Twas like the sounds I used to hear, in old and happier years. 

Thanks for that memory to thee, my little lovely boy, — 

That memory of my youthful bliss, which Time would fain destroy. 

I listened, as the mariner suspends the out-bound oar, 

To taste the farewell gale that breathes from oif his native shore. 

So gentle in thy loveliness ! — alas ! how could it be, 
That Death would not forbear to lay his icy hand on thee ; 
Nor spare thee yet a little while, in childhood's opening bloom, 
While many a sad and weary soul was longing for the tomb ? 

Was mine a happiness too pure for erring man to know ? 

Or why did Heaven so soon destroy my paradise below ? 

Enchanting as the vision was, it sunk away as soon 

As when, in quick and cold eclipse, the sun grows dark at noon. 

I loved thee, and my heart was blessed; but, ere that day was spent, 

I saw thy light and graceful form in drooping illness bent, 

And shuddered as I cast a look upon thy fainting head; 

The mournful cloud was gathering there, and life was almost fled. 

Days passed ; and soon the seal of death made known that hope was vain ; 
I knew the swiftly-wasting lamp would never burn again; 
The cheek was pale; the snowy lips were gently thrown apart; 
And life, in every passing breath, seemed gushing from the heart. 

I knew those marble lips to mine should never more be pressed, 
And floods of feeling, undefined, rolled wildly o'er my breast ; 
Low, stifled sounds, and dusky forms, seemed moving in the gloom, 
As if Death's dark array were come to bear thee to the tomb. 
vol. xxxiii. — no. 73. 41 
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And when I could not keep the tear from gathering in my eye, 
Thy little hand pressed gently mine in token of reply ; 
To ask one more exchange of love, thy look was upward cast, 
And in that long and burning kiss thy happy spirit passed. 

I never trusted to have lived to bid farewell to thee, 

And almost said, in agony, it ought not so to he ; 

I hoped that thou within the grave my weary head shouldst lay, 

And live beloved, when I was gone, for many a happy day. 

With trembling hand I vainly tried thy dying eyes to close ; 
And almost envied, in that hour, thy calm and deep repose ; 
For I was left in loneliness, with pain and grief oppressed, 
And thou wast with the sainted, where the weary are at rest. 

Yes, I am sad and weary now ; but let me not repine, 
Because a spirit, loved so well, is earlier blessed than mine ; 
My fate may darken as it will, I shall not much deplore, 
Since thou art where the ills of life can never reach thee more. 

The Disembodied Spirit, by the same writer, is equally 
beautiful iu a higher strain. 

THE DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 

O sacred star of evening, tell 

In what unseen, celestial sphere, 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell, 

Too pure to rest in sadness here. 

Roam they the crystal fields of light, 

O'er paths by holy angels trod, 
Their robes with heavenly lustre bright, 

Their home, the Paradise of God ? 

Soul of the just ! and canst thou soar 
Amidst those radiant spheres sublime, 

Where countless hosts of Heaven adore, 
Beyond the bounds of space or time ? — 

And canst thou join the sacred choir, 

Through heaven's high dome the song to raise, 

Where seraphs strike the golden lyre 
In everduring notes of praise? 

Oh ! who would heed the chilling blast, 

That blows o'er time's eventful sea, 
If bid to hail, its perils past, 

The bright wave of eternity ? 

And who the sorrows would not bear 

Of such a transient world as this, 
When hope displays, beyond its care, 

So bright an entrance into bliss ? 
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If our limits permitted, we would gladly give some specimens 
from the works of several other writers of merited distinction, 
who occupy a large space in the volume, such as Brainard, 
Hillhouse, Pierpont, Sigourney, Sprague, and Whittier. Many 
of the anonymous pieces have a great deal of merit. We 
presume that the authorship of them belongs, in part, to the 
accomplished editor. There are also many poems of great 
beauty by writers whose attention has been principally directed 
to other pursuits. Among them may be mentioned the Dirge 
of Marie the Goth, by Edward Everett, and the Paint King, 
by Washington Allston, which are too well known to require 
to be extracted, with a number of very agreeable pieces by 
the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, and Professors Norton, H. Ware, 
and Frisbie. The Castle in the Air, which we quote below, 
is a pleasing specimen of the manner of the last of these writers, 
whose early and lamented death was one of the severest losses 
that have yet occurred to the rising literature and philosophy of 
our country. We conclude by recommending the volume as 
a choice regale to the lovers of good poetry. The fine taste 
displayed in the selection of the contents, and the unexcep- 
tionable purity of moral sentiment that distinguishes them in 
every part, render it particularly suitable for the use of col- 
leges, academies, and schools, in which we trust it will obtain 
a general circulation. 

A CASTLE IN THE AIK. 

I'll tell you, friend, what sort of wife, 
Whene'er I scan this scene of life, 

Inspires my waking schemes, 
And when I sleep, with form so light, 
Dances before my ravished sight, 

In sweet aerial dreams. 

The rose its blushes need not lend, 
Nor yet the lily with them blend, 

To captivate my eyes. 
Give me a cheek the heart obeys, 
And, sweetly mutable, displays 

Its feelings as they rise ; 

Features, where pensive, more than gay, 
Save when a rising smile doth play, 

The sober thought you see ; 
Eyes, that all soft and tender seem, 
And kind affections round them beam, 

But most of all on me ; 
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A form, though not of finest mould, 
Where yet a something you behold 

Unconsciously doth please ; 
Manners, all graceful without art, 
That to each look and word impart 

A modesty and ease. 

But still her air, her face, each charm, 
Must speak a heart with feeling warm, 

And mind inform the whole ; 
With mind her mantling cheek must glow, 
Her voice, her beaming eye must show 

An all-inspiring soul. 

Ah ! could I such a being find, 

And were her fate to mine but joined 

By Hymen's silken tie, 
To her myself, my all I'd give, 
For her alone delighted live, 

For her consent to die. 

Whene'er by anxious gloom oppressed, 
On the soft pillow of her breast 

My aching head I'd lay ; 
At her sweet smile each care should cease, 
Her kiss infuse a balmy peace, 

And drive my griefs away. 

In turn, I'd soften all her care, 

Each thought, each wish, each feeling share ; 

Should sickness e'er invade, 
My voice should soothe each rising sigh, 
My hand the cordial should supply ; 

I'd watch beside her bed. 

Should gathering clouds our sky deform, 
My arms should shield her from the storm ; 

And, were its fury hurled, 
My bosom to its bolts I'd bare, 
In her defence undaunted dare 

Defy the opposing world. 

Together should our prayers ascend, 
Together humbly would we bend, 

To praise the Almighty name ; 
And when I saw her kindling eye 
Beam upwards to her native sky, 

My soul should catch the flame. 

Thus nothing should our hearts divide, 
But on our years serenely glide, 

And all to love be given ; 
And, when life's little scene was o'er, 
We'd part to meet and part no more, 

But live and love in Heaven. 



